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Abstract 


Increasingly, universities are embedding reflective activities into the curriculum. With 
the growth in online tertiary education, how effectively is reflection being promoted or 
used in online learning spaces? Based on the notion that teachers’ beliefs will influence 
their approaches to teaching, this research sought to understand how a group of 
distance tutors at the UK Open University conceptualised reflection. It was hoped that 
these findings would illuminate their approaches to promoting reflection as part of their 
online pedagogies. Phenomenographic analysis indicated that these tutors 
conceptualised reflection in four qualitatively different ways. Furthermore, the data 
suggested that these educators held a combination of two conceptions: one that 
understood the origin of being reflective and one that understood the purpose of 
reflection. Analysis of structural aspects of these conceptions offered insight into tutors’ 
own perspectives for what is needed to make online learning environments fertile 
territory for reflective learning. 

Keywords: Distance learning; online learning and teaching; reflective learning; 
asynchronous forums 
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Introduction 


Frameworks for reflective learning have developed over the last century as researchers 
and practitioners have sought to enhance the learning experience. Kolb’s (1984) 
experiential learning model, Boud, Keogh, and Walker’s (1985) model of reflection, 
Brookfield’s (1987) model for critical thinking, and Gibbs’ (1988) reflective cycle are 
examples of frameworks that explain the role of reflection in learning. All of these 
learning models are underpinned by Dewey’s (1910) notion that reflection is the catalyst 
for moving between theory and practice. Fundamentally, they all share similar stages of 
“retrospection”, “self-evaluation” and “reorientation” (Quinn, 2005, p. 81). Reflection 
has been proposed as a stage in a developmental hierarchy (van Manen, 1977; Schon, 
1987). Others have located reflective activity in the upper levels of social development 
models (Perry, 1970; Butler, 1996). Reflection, it seems, plays a very important role in 
one’s development. 

Increasingly, universities are embedding reflective activities into the curriculum, 
especially in courses that lead to professional qualifications (Ross, 2011). Higher 
education institutions champion the idea of fostering reflective practitioners, often 
viewing reflective practice as a key learning outcome (Barnett, 1992). Theories such as 
Schon’s (1983, 1987) “reflection-in-action” and “reflection-on-action” underline 
contemporary professional development (Eby, 2000). 

Reflection is seen as an important theme in personal development planning and 
personal development plans are seen as an important link between employability, 
enterprise and employer engagement (QAA, 2001; Watts & Butcher, 2008). There is a 
wealth of literature that suggests reflection is the key to being a “transformational” 
learner and an agent of one’s own learning (e.g., Mezirow, 1990). Central to this, some 
literature hints that reflection can promote deeper learning (Clare, 2007; Davys & 
Beddoe, 2009). 

Facilitating reflective learning requires teachers to engage in a reflective relationship 
with students through intentional reflective dialogue (Brockbank & McGill, 1998). 
Indeed, the notion of “connected teaching” is based on the importance of a shared 
dialogue between teachers and students to “think and talk together” (Belenky et ah, 
1986, p. 219). Features of the learning environment, the institution’s management 
structure and the quality of the learning activities all play a role in creating a learning 
space that is conducive to reflective learning (Moon, 1999). As a growing number of 
universities explore opportunities for online and distance education, teachers will need 
to develop their own online and distance pedagogies (McDonald et al., 2012). Working 
with cohorts in an online environment can be opportunity to engage in an ongoing 
construction of knowledge (Tisdell et ah, 2004). And, as reflection is such a powerful 
ingredient for learning, it needs to be effectively promoted in online learning contexts 
(Johnson & Aragon, 2003). 
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The Problem 

Asynchronous online conferencing is widely utilised as a teaching and learning tool in 
distance learning university courses (Andresen, 2009). However, studies have suggested 
that achieving an active level of participation (Einon, 2010) and an effective degree of 
communication (Price et al., 2007) in these online contexts is challenging for distance 
tutors. Despite the potential for asynchronous discussion to “capture learning in action” 
(McDonald et ah, 2012, p. 32), it is difficult for teachers to structure asynchronous 
online discussions that engage students in meaningful discourse (Gilbert & Dabbagh, 
2005). Without opportunities to develop reflective relationships and to engage in 
intentional reflective dialogue, how effectively is reflection being facilitated in online 
learning spaces? 

Despite the apparent advantages for teachers to promote reflective skills, it is 
unreasonable to assume that all teachers will have the same approaches to and 
understandings of reflection. Studies have shown that teachers’ approaches to teaching 
are strongly influenced by their own beliefs (Kember, 1997) and that teachers’ 
approaches to teaching can influence learners’ approaches to studying (Trigwell, 
Prosser, & Waterhouse, 1999). This study explored distance tutors’ beliefs about 
reflection in order to illuminate their approaches to encouraging reflection in online 
spaces. 

Theoretical Background 

Early writings on teachers’ orientations to reflection focus on the pursuit of effective 
teaching. Van Manen (1977) drew on Habermas’s (1974) ideas regarding the movement 
of theory to practice in terms of pedagogical effectiveness. He reasoned that if 
Habermas was able to construct links between theory and practice on the basis of 
“cognitive interest”, then it should be possible to apply these links to the activity of 
“making students learn” (p. 225). Van Manen postulated that there were three 
hierarchical levels of pedagogical reflectivity: 1) as a “means to an end”, 2) as a “process 
of analysing and clarifying individual and cultural experiences”, and 3) as a “worthwhile 
educational end...on the basis of justice, equality and freedom” (pp. 226-227). Van 
Manen proposed that teaching required the highest level of reflectivity (Level 3) in 
order to impart the emancipatory benefits of knowledge. 

Building on van Manen’s levels of reflectivity, Grimmett, Mackinnon, Erickson, and 
Riecken (1990) summarised three perspectives on reflection in teacher education. They 
referred to the basic orientation to reflection as “technical”, meaning that reflection is a 
necessary tool in mediating action. The next, higher, perspective on reflection is called 
“deliberative” and involves thinking between “competing views of teaching”. The third, 
and highest, orientation to reflective practice is termed “dialectical” and works to 
“apprehend and transform” (p. 35). Two additional orientations to reflection were later 
proposed by Wellington and Austin (1996). They took the view that a more basic level 
was required, one where reflection did not really occur. This orientation, referred to as 
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“immediate”, focused more on “pleasant survival”. Additionally, Wellington and Austin 
proposed that an orientation beyond van Manen’s and Grimmett et al.’s highest level of 
reflective practice should exist, one that centred on “universal personal liberation”. This 
orientation was labelled “transpersonal” (pp. 309-311). 

This framework provides a clear description of five ways that teachers orientate to 
reflective work. However, Wellington and Austin recognised that the reliance on self- 
reported data in constructing the model meant that it may neglect tacitly held beliefs (p. 
313). Furthermore, although van Manen’s original theory described these orientations 
as hierarchical, the flowchart depicted in Wellington and Austin’s work does not appear 
to provide space for practitioners to move between reflective orientations. This is 
conflicting with van Manen’s (1977) notion that practitioners’ reflective orientations can 
change as they experience “a shift from one reality to another” (p. 212). 

Ruch (2000, 2002) argued that van Manen’s original model of three levels of reflectivity 
failed to consider the “unconscious and conscious processes at work in inter-personal 
encounters” and suggested that a fourth level of reflectivity should be added. Ruch 
termed this level “process reflection”. 

The opportunity to reflect, to think about and feel, as 
well as act on, the relationship dynamics and associated 
thoughts and feelings, enables professionals (educators, 
practitioners, researchers) to gain insight into the 
experiences of those with whom they work and their own 
responses to situations. (2002, p. 205) 

Clearly, teachers approach reflection in different ways. A teacher’s approach to 
promoting reflection in online spaces may be influenced by their conceptions of e- 
learning. Kirkwood and Price (2005) claimed that the efficacy of online teaching relies 
heavily on the relationship between the teacher and the technology. In a later study, 
Kirkwood and Price (2012) claimed that most of the research into teaching and learning 
with the use of online tools has neglected the conceptions that instructors and 
curriculum designers hold of these technologies. They argued that conceptions of these 
phenomena will affect the approach used in online teaching and that these ideas and 
approaches will be influenced by the technological context. These authors concluded 
that, in illuminating these areas, better decisions can be made regarding course design 
and delivery. 

Stein et al. (2011) carried out a phenomenographic study to “identify the variety of 
conceptions of e-learning and professional development for e-learning by teaching and 
teaching-support staff’ (p. 150). The project involved a cross section of higher education 
teachers and staff members across New Zealand. Findings from this research showed 
there were five conceptions of e-learning among tertiary educators: 1) e-learning as 
tools, equipment, hardware and software; 2) as a means through which learning 
interaction is facilitated; 3) as learning; 4) as a means through which to reduce distance 
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between and among teachers, students, and the course materials; and 5) as a 
collaborative enterprise (pp. 150-153). 

While studies such as Kirkwood and Price’s and Stein et al.’s work toward a better 
understanding of teachers’ conceptions of e-learning, there is a dearth of knowledge 
related to the ways in which teachers in higher education conceptualise reflection. 


Design and Method 


The design followed a phenomenographic approach to investigate the qualitatively 
different ways in which distance tutors understood the phenomenon of reflection 
(Marton, 1986). Phenomenography seeks to gain a “second-order perspective” (Marton, 
1981, p. 177), whereby the goal is to describe “an aspect of the world as it appears to the 
individual” (Marton, 1986, p. 33). Open-ended email questionnaires and follow-up 
telephone interviews were used to collect data from the participants. The questionnaire 
included two demographic questions and 13 open-ended questions. The interviews 
lasted between 10-20 minutes and involved approximately 12 open-ended questions. 
Some of the questions were adapted from Stein et al.’s (2011) study and the order of 
questioning (e.g., “What do you mean by ‘reflection’?” posed at the end of the survey) 
echoed Saljo’s (1979) approach to interviewing for his study on conceptions of learning. 
Gender-specific pseudonyms are provided in this paper to maintain the anonymity of 
the participants. 

Participants 

This study used data collected from nine distance tutors on a business management 
module, B121: Managing in the Workplace, at the UK Open University. Participants 
included two female and seven male tutors, who responded to a request to take part in a 
practice-based study. This particular module is underpinned by Kolb and Fly’s (1975) 
experiential learning cycle and the assessments for this module include aspects of 
personal development and reflection. Furthermore, this module is supported primarily 
by an asynchronous online conference. All nine participants took part in the first phase 
of the research (the open-ended email questionnaire) and of these participants, eight 
were available for follow-up interviews. (See Appendices A and B for the questionnaire 
and interview protocol.) All of the participants were familiar and comfortable with the 
chosen data collection methods (i.e., email and telephone) and they were able to clearly 
articulate their own ideas relating to reflection. 

Analytic Methods 

Analysis of phenomenographic data involves identifying a small set of “qualitatively 
distinct descriptive categories”, or conceptions (Booth, 1997, p. 138). The process is 
summarised by Marton (1994) as follows: 
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The interviews are transcribed verbatim and the analysis 
is carried out in an iterative manner on those transcripts. 

Distinctly different ways of experiencing the 
phenomenon discussed in the interview are the units of 
analysis and not the single individuals. The categories of 
description corresponding to those differing 
understandings and the logical relations that can be 
established between them constitute the main results of 
phenomenographic study, (p. 4424) 

Broadly speaking, the analysis of these data followed Marton’s description. However, 
the analysis studied two different strands based on Marton and Pong’s (2005) 
explanation that there are two aspects to every conception. First there is the “referential 
aspect”, or what would be typically considered as the meaning of an object. Second, 
there is a “structural aspect”, which involves the different features of the conception or, 
in this case, the participants’ perspectives within the conception (p. 336). 

These data were analysed in several phases. Initially, the transcripts were scanned to 
identify key themes. A list of these themes was compiled and then grouped into related 
categories. Through an iterative process of regrouping and refining, a set of 
conceptions—or, the referential aspect—emerged. Then, the evidence to support the 
existence of each conception was investigated more closely. This helped to understand 
the structural aspect of each category. 


Results 


The analysis of these data yielded four different ways that these tutors conceptualised 
reflection: 1) as a trait, 2) as learning, 3) as an activity, and 4) as a skill. An interesting 
feature of these tutors’ conceptions of reflection was that all of the participants seemed 
to hold a combination of two conceptions. Four of the tutors thought of reflection as 
both a skill and an activity. Three of the participants considered reflection as both a skill 
and as learning. One tutor conceptualised reflection as a personality trait and as 
learning. The majority notion that reflection is a skill implies that these tutors believed 
reflection can be taught or developed. The evidence suggests that the tutors thought 
about this aspect of reflection in terms of requiring time and practice. 

Interview Yeah, I think I try hard to be...yeah, I think I’m 

response: reflective. I do think I work hard at that aspect. 

Mary 
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Interview 

I’m sure we’d be more reflective practitioners if we 

response: 

Luis 

had more time to reflect. 


A few of the participants were able to talk about reflection in terms of their own 
experiences as a learner on a professional development course. 


Survey 

response: Luis 

I recently completed a piece of work that 
required use of reflection to help consider 
more abstract theories. 

Survey 

response: 

Mohammed 

When I was doing my MBA, I put some 
things into my blog. It was useful to see just 
how I was thinking back then. 

Survey 

response: 

John 

It wasn’t until I did my PGCE that I realised 
how frightful reflection is. In my previous 
jobs, reflection wasn’t particularly 

important. But I’ve changed tack now and 

I’ve realised how important it is. 


When discussing reflection as an activity, the teachers used action words to explain their 
ideas: “stepping back...”, “recalling experiences”, “constructing thoughts”, and 
“interrogating our thoughts”. Tutors who held conceptions of reflection as learning were 
able to link these activities to developmental outcomes. 


Survey 

response: 

Mary 

Learning—making the unconscious 

conscious...to help us decide how we will 
approach a current situation or problem. 

Survey 

response: 

Sarah 

Thinking about events which have passed 
and pausing to consider whether there is 
any learning to be had from these. 

Survey 

response: 

Malcolm 

Reviewing action and performance so that 
success can be reinforced and modification 
of behaviour when things don’t go so well. 


Despite conceptualising reflection as an important element of higher learning, these 
teachers remarked that other factors constrained their ability to promote reflective 
learning in the asynchronous forum (referred to as the tutor group forum or TGF). The 
main factor, according to the participants, seemed to be low rates of participation on the 
TGF. 
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Researcher: How important is the TGF in your role as a 
distance tutor? 

John: As far as [this module] is concerned? 

Researcher: Yes. 

John: I hate it. [laughing] 

Researcher: Why? 

John: Because I’m speaking into a void. They don’t 
answer me. They don’t talk to me. I hate it. There must 
be another way. 

There was also some indication that the module design was a constraining factor in 
operationalising reflective learning. 

Researcher: Okay. And, how important is the TGF in 
your role as a distance tutor? 

Sarah: Well, on this course, not as important as it 
might be really. But I’d prefer it to be much more 
important. 

Researcher: Okay, what could the University or the 
module team do to make the TGF a more effective tool 
for you? 

Sarah: Um, I think the critical issue is devising 
activities which are both engaging and also really kind 
of force students to engage with the TGF. 

There was a suggestion that reflective activities could be designed and provided by the 
module team to be used on the forums. 

Interview There are no centralised activities, you know, 

response: that come from the module team. That could be 

Mohammed helpful. 

Many of the tutors remarked that their online pedagogies were affected by this module’s 
assessment strategy. Participation in the online forum is not required on this particular 
course and, if it were, teachers feel they would have more opportunities to promote 
reflection on the TGF. 
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Interview 

...as soon as they find out there’s no marks 

response: 

John 

allocated, they don’t bother. Then I say to them: 

‘please participate’. What’s the point? They 
don’t get any marks given to them. 

Interview 

And because it’s not assessed it’s very difficult to 

response: 

Malcolm 

keep the enthusiasm with people working on the 

TGF and if Fm being totally honest, my 
enthusiasm in trying to keep people going on it 
low. Their argument is ‘well I’ll do it but only if 
it’s of benefit’. 


The other big factor was time, both personal time available to “teach” and the temporal 
dimension of asynchronous learning technologies. The belief that these educators held 
that reflection takes time seemed to influence the way they thought about promoting 
reflection on the TGF. 


Interview 

I think that’s the problem, none of us really have 

response: 

Malcolm 

the time to reflect with work so its there in [the 
course] and it will come out in the assignment, 
rather than the TGF I think. 


Also, the timeliness of using the forum for teaching and learning was laughable by some 
of the teachers. 


Interview 

I know it’s asynchronous but it’s very 

response: 

Malcolm 

asynchronous, [okay...laughing] umm, yeah, 
rather than everybody going in there every 
three days and then in three days everyone’s 
got an answer to their questions, or have had 
an opportunity to participate, and then 
another three weeks and they aren’t there at 

all. 


Discussion 


Barnett (1992) described the institutional space between a student’s entry into and exit 
from higher education as the “black box” (p. 99). This black box holds “an array of 
invisibles” that, among other things, includes the educational backgrounds, values, 
feelings and beliefs of its teachers. This study aimed to learn more about teachers’ 
beliefs about reflection in the hope that doing so would shed light on how they 
promoted reflection in online learning contexts. 
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The findings of this study indicated that these distance teachers each held a pair of 
conceptions related to reflection. One conception dealt with the origin of the 
phenomenon (whether it was an innate feature or a learned skill) and the other 
conception in the pair addressed the purpose of reflection (whether it was a discrete 
activity or whether it was developmental). The dualist nature of this phenomenon may 
reflect the way the data was collected (i.e., the questionnaire and interview questions). It 
may also be an indication that the participants were considering the questions from 
different stances. 

The notion of stance is an important consideration in the learning context. Salmon 
(1989) explained that the stance a teacher takes is representative of his or her 
knowledge and understanding. Brockbank and McGill (2007) suggested that even a 
teacher’s best efforts at hiding their own struggles at engaging with or being enthusiastic 
about a particular aspect of learning will not trick anyone in the longer term. 
Resentment of particular approaches to teaching will influence the learning situation. 
While the findings of this study seemed largely positive regarding teachers’ conceptions 
of reflection, their comments about promoting reflection in the forums were often 
negative. When relating the contents of the black box to the student experience, it seems 
pertinent for teachers to be aware of their personal stance toward certain approaches to 
learning, particularly when trying to develop a reflective relationship with their 
students. 

Norton et al. (2005) investigated teachers’ beliefs of “knowledge transmission” and 
“learning facilitation”, while simultaneously asking their participants to rank their 
approach to teaching (p. 542). Norton et al. differentiated between teachers’ intentions 
(intended approaches) and teachers’ conceptions (beliefs) by arguing that “teaching 
intentions thus reflect a compromise between teachers’ conceptions of teaching and 
their academic and social contexts” (p. 537). In the case of this present study, the 
teachers’ relatively positive intentions for promoting reflection on the forums were 
affected by both their institutional and social contexts as well as their underlying beliefs 
about the phenomena. Teachers in this study noted that low participation rates in the 
forums, the design of the module, the lack of pre-fabricated reflective learning activities, 
too little time to facilitate reflection, and the asynchronous gap were constraining 
factors in promoting reflective learning in the forums. 

While there is literature to suggest that asynchronous forums typically suffer from low 
participation rates, it seems plausible that by addressing some of these other perceived 
constraints, students and staff may come to understand these forums as valuable 
learning tools. Perhaps the use of protocols for online discussions, as promoted by 
Gilbert and Dabbagh (2005) and McDonald et al. (2012), would provide structured 
activities for fostering reflective online discourse. The use of these protocols may also 
assuage teachers’ concerns about not having enough time to promote reflection in the 
forums. Despite these teachers’ concerns that the asynchronous nature of the forums 
does not provide scope for reflection, Hamilton and Cherniavsky (2006) explained that 
an asynchronous discussion thread is a record of a student’s deliberate and focused 
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understanding of a particular topic. Such a space offers great potential for learning and 
understanding, which, according to learning theory, necessitates reflection. Perhaps 
universities need to ‘shout louder’ about the potential of asynchronous fora to facilitate 
reflective learning. 

Further research regarding teachers’ conceptions of and approaches to reflection in 
online spaces could yield more salient and generalisable findings for institutions 
considering or developing e-learning technologies. The gender composition of this 
sample may have influenced the findings. Similar studies with equal number of male 
and female participants and/or comparison studies of wholly male and wholly female 
samples may yield interesting insights. Findings related to the dual-conceptions of 
reflection among practitioners offer a foundation for further studies on personal stance 
and the institutional and social contexts of practitioners are important to consider, both 
as catalysts and as constraints. 
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Appendix A 


Questionnaire 

Demographic questions: 

1. How long have you worked as a distance tutor for the Open University? 

2. How many presentations of B121 have you taught? 


Open-ended questions: 

3. When you think of e-Learning, what comes to mind? 

4. When you think of teaching that includes e-Learning, what comes to mind? 

5. What is your understanding of the purpose of the Tutor Group Forum (TGF)? 

6. How do you use the TGF in teaching B121? 

7. In what ways do you use the TGF to facilitate reflective learning for this course? 

8. In what ways do you use the TGF to promote personal development among B121 
learners? 

9. How do your students use the TGF to engage in reflection and/or personal 
development? 

10. Please describe at least one example of how your students have (or haven’t) 
responded to your efforts on the TGF. 

11. How have you learned how to use the TGF as a teaching tool? 

12. To what extent is your own teaching and/or personal development supported as 
a distance tutor? 

13. Please provide any questions thoughts about your own teaching or teacher¬ 
training that would be relevant to this project. 

14. What do you mean by ‘reflection’? 

15. What do you mean by ‘personal development’? 

16. If you are willing to participate in a follow-up telephone interview, please 
provide your best telephone number(s) here. The date/time will be arranged 
with you via email. 
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Appendix B 


Interview Protocol 

1. As a distance tutor, how would you position yourself on a spectrum of novice to 
expert? 

2. How important is the TGF in your role as a distance tutor? 

3. To what extent do you feel it’s important to prompt reflection in the forum? 

4. What about personal development? 

5. What has been problematic with your efforts to use the TGF in your teaching? 

6. What has worked well on your forums? 

7. To what extent do your students use the forum to reflect? 

8. What evidence is there that learners have engaged with the forum for personal 
development? 

9. Do you feel you would benefit from additional training in using the TGFs for 
distance learning? 

10. What could the University or course team do to make the TGF a more effective 
teaching tool for you? 

11. How could PDP be encouraged on the forum? 

12. To what extent are you a reflective practitioner? 
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